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A Church Budget Is for Production 


Christians will give gladly to a challenging program. If churches are 
led by officials with faith enough to provide great programs, our people 
will respond. To assume that churchmen do great things only for 
themselves and not for others is a sad estimate of Christian character. 
Our churches need more budget committees and official boards who 
meet not for the purpose of reducing annual budgets but to find ways 
to increase them. An annual budget is not a list of expenses. It is 
a program of great undertakings for Christ. ‘That occasional board 
member who, under the spell of assuming that he is a hard-headed, 
astute, business man, comes to a meeting determined to reduce the 
“expenses” of the church has little concept of the meaning of church 
finance. Church budgets are not expense items. They fall into the 
category of production. Church funds are raw materials which are 
constantly being converted into Christian character, the finished prod- 
uct of the church. {] A budget committee or an official board if led 
by men of faith can vitalize a church and can lead it: into a great 
spiritual experience by offering to the members a great program of 
activity. It can adopt worthy local, community and worldwide proj- 
ects. It will recognize that apportionments are people, not cold figures 
onareport. It can enlist the church in the support of overseas orphans, 
foreign students, missionary families and native workers. How can 
Christians further the cause of world peace more quickly and at the 
same time experience the riches of Christ themselves more fully? Give 
the people a great program and watch them respond.—JoHN HENRY 
SOLTMANN in Fun With Funds (slightly adapted) , Auburn, Wash. 











Letters to the Editors 





Exception Is Taken 


to Foreman Article 


You modestly spoke of “admitted limi- 
tations” in the above mentioned editorial. 
But I, for one, would not be able to name 
one! 

(Miss) Lyn NEILL. 
Roanoke, Va. 





Committee Report 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Dr. Foreman’s article (“Can a Broken 
Ideal Be Mended,” OutLook, Oct. 15) calls 
for comment. I do not discuss the issue he 
raises, save in relation to the implications 
he draws from the report of the Assem- 
bly’s ad interim committee. 


I hold no brief for that report, and am 
more than willing that the church do with 
it what it thinks best. I hope, however, 
that the report will be debated on its own 
terms. If Dr. Foreman’s article is any 
indication of how well the mind of the 
committee is understood, I fear that the 
presbytery discussion is being conducted 
on grounds quite other than those which 
lie behind the report. 

Dr. Foreman implies that the commit- 
tee, by suggesting the deletion from the 
Confession of Faith of the two grounds 
now stated as just cause for divorce, was 
trying to “solve a problem by shutting 
{our] eyes to it!” The mind and mood of 
the committee were quite other than this. 

Our suggestion was made on three 
grounds: (1) We were asked to study 
the problem from the standpoint of the 
biblical teaching. We could find no justi- 
fication for the two exceptions now in the 
Confession on the basis of the Bible. (2) 
If these two exceptions were allowed, why 
they and they alone? For example, would 
nightly beating of one’s wife finally legi- 
timize divorce? We found that efforts to 
legislate about exceptions to the ideal 
ended in a hopeless morass of insoluble 
problems. (3) We were of one mind that 
a Confession of Faith is exactly that in 
this case—a confession of the church's 
faith about marriage, not a catalogue of 


exceptions! The section on the Sabbath 
sets forth what the church believes, but 
says nothing about what to do with those 
who keep the Sabbath contrary to this. It 
would, therefore, seem reasonable that the 
section on marriage should do likewise. 

Rather than shutting our eyes to a 
problem, we had our eyes so wide open 
to it that we despaired of a solution! If 
one thing was evident, it was that the 
present exceptions in the Confession are 
no solution. As further evidence that our 
eyes were open to the problem, our report 
proposed machinery by which failures to 
reach the ideal might be handled. 

As chairman of the committee, I can- 
not ask that the church follow our judg- 
ment. I believe I can ask, however, with 
out being misunderstood, that the issue 
be debated in the light of what the com- 
mittee presented. 

DoNALD G. MILLER. 
Richmond, Va. 


Booster 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In your lead editorial of October 22, you 
commented on the freedom enjoyed by the 
editors of THE OUTLOOK. 

I am one of those grateful readers—not 
only for your freedom of expression, but 
for the inspiring way in which you use 
it. Every issue presents a challenge and 
opens a door to a broader and truer vision 
for Christian witness. 

Your feature articles and editorials are 
always so timely, provocative and ably 
written. And of course I cannot adequately 
thank Dr. Thompson, Dr. Foreman and 
others for the wealth of study and discus- 
sion materials offered every week. I use 
them constantly. 


Overture on Divorce and Re-Marriage 


In connection with Dr. Miller’s letter 
(above), the following overture adopted 
unanimously by East Hanover Presbytery 
(Va.) will be of interest: 


“Whereas the recommendation of the ad 
interim committee on Marriage and Di- 
vorce for the amendment of chapter XXVI 
of the Confession of Faith, approved by 
the General Assembly of 1956, was in- 
tended to “bear witness to the divine 
intention of marriage as set forth in 
the Bible without any exception” (G.A. 
Minutes, p. 136); and 


“Whereas in fact the recommended 
elimination of Pars. 5 and 6 of chapter 
XXVI of the Confession of Faith leaves 
the chapter on Marriage and Divorce in 
the Confession of Faith woefully incom- 
plete, with no statement whatsoever re- 
garding the permanence of the marriage 
vow, and with no statement whatsoever 
regarding either divorce or remarriage 
after divorce; and 


“Whereas the recommendation regard- 
ing the amendment of the Book of Church 
Order made by the aforesaid committee 
and approved by the General Assembly 
is nothing more than a recommendation 
to another ad interim committee charged 
with a larger responsibility with no cer- 
tainty of its approval by this committee 
or by the church as a whole, and in any 
case does not alter the situation regard- 


ing the Confession of Faith; and 

“Whereas, according to the report of 
the ad interim committee to the General 
Assembly of 1956, there has been unrest 
in the church over the present provisions 
of the Confession regarding marriage and 
divorce at least since 1928, culminating 
in the action of the General Assembly of 
1945 recommending a study which would 
recommend “changes in these laws”; and 

“Whereas a majority of the presbyteries, 
but not the requisite three-fourths, ap- 
proved changes in the Confession of Faith 
growing out of this study and recom- 
mended by an earlier ad interim commit- 
tee in 1953; and 

“Whereas it is clear that a large num- 
ber of the ministers of the church are 
no longer observing the rigid proscrip- 
tions of the Confession in this regard; 

“Therefore be it resolved: 

“1. That East Hanover Presbytery over- 
tures the General Assembly of 1957 (1) to 
disapprove the proposed amendment to 
chapter XXVI of the Confession of Faith 
even if approved by the requisite number 
of presbyteries; and (2) to appoint a new 
ad interim committee to study reports of 
the last two ad interim committees, along 
with a renewed study of the Scripture and 
to recommend needed changes in chapter 
XXVI of the Confession of Faith and 
corresponding paragraphs of the Book of 
Church Order to a subsequent General 
Assembly.” 


Wilbur La Roe Says: 


France. The un-Christian attitude of 
France toward Algiers is a dangerous 
threat to world peace. The kidnapping 
of five North African leaders was a 
despicable act which has inflamed the 
Arab world. Our western world may have 
to pay in blood for France’s stupid states- 
manship. 








Damage to Cause of Missions. Let 
us not underestimate the heavy cost to 
Christian missions caused by the un- 
Christian behavior of some of the so- 
called Christian nations. What does it 
profit us to preach Christianity to the 
dark-skinned people when we are guilty 
of unconscionable race prejudice and na- 
tions with which we are closely affiliated 
are guilty of colonialism, militarism and 
a foreign policy in which there is no trace 
of brotherly love. We must seem like 
hypocrites to those whom we are trying 
to convert to Christianity. 


Saints and Goats. “It would be well 
to let God decide who are saints, because 
we may find some of those whom we 
canonize among the goats at the last 
Judgment.”—GerorcE E. WHARTON. 


Blind Spot. I receive letters from 
time to time asking why this column does 
not lay more stress on the terrible eco- 
nomic injustice in our land. My an- 
swer is that there is no reason on the face 
of the earth that affords such opportuni- 
ties for workers as does our nation. Nev- 
ertheless there are migrant and other 
problems that are a constant challenge. 
I derive comfort from the fact that most 
of the criticism of terrible conditions in 
America comes from pinkish radicals who 
flirt with Karl Marx and Lenin. The 
New Testament is a safer guide than 
Das Kapital. 


Church Crises. Rare is the church 
that has no serious problem. The min- 
ister faced with a real problem in his 
church should realize that both Chris- 
tianity and Protestantism were born of 
crises. The church in which everything 
always runs smoothly is probably not 
doing anything very heroic for Christ. 
It is crises that produces Christian 
heroes. I feel sorry for the church where 
everything always runs smoothly. 


Uneasy Lies the Head. Apparently 
the people in the Communist countries 
don’t relish dictatorship any more than 
did the victims of Peron, Hitler and 
other dictators. We suspect that many 
dictators sleep uneasily these days. We 
hope so. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


While Presbyterians U. S. are debating 
the possibility of ordaining women as 
elders and deacons the Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations in America 
has gone on record opposing “mixed 
pews” in its synagogues A resolution 
introduced in a recent Atlantic City meet- 
ing pointed out that traditional Jewish 
law requires the separation of men and 
women in the synagogue. 


LUTHERANS and MARRIAGE 


The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica at its recent meeting in Harrisburg, 
Pa., adopted a pronouncement liberaliz- 
ing its stand on the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons in line with the Presby- 
terian U. S. report approved by the 1953 
General Assembly, but assigned by a 
later Assembly to a new committee for 
further study. The Lutheran action au- 
thorized pastors to marry divorced per- 
sons who recognize and repent their guilt 
in the break-up of the former marriage. 


NOT PROTESTANTS 


A “high church” Episcopal leader 
doesn’t like his denomination to be called 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Canon 
Albert G. duBois, executive director 
of the American Church Union, told 
that organization at its recent annual 
meeting that the use of the word Protes- 
tant as applied to the Episcopal church 
“in no way describes our faith.” He 
said Episcopalians are not a Protestant 
denomination in the modern sense of the 
usage of that term. 


ANTI-MELISH MEN OUT 


Two vestrymen who have led an un- 
successful movement to remove William 
Howard Melish as supply pastor of Holy 
Trinity (Episcopal) Church in Brooklyn 
have been ousted by a congregational vote 
of 165-2. Recent court actions have 
ruled that efforts of some of the vestry- 
men were not legal as they attempted to 
replace Melish. 


MOBILE COLLEGE 


Baptists in the Mobile, Ala., area have 
voted to establish a four-year college in 
that city. The only present college is 
Spring Hill, operated by the Society of 
Jesus (Jesuits). 


KKK Leaders Get 
Sermon Attack 


A full-scale dressing-down of Ku Klux 
Klan leaders was given recently in a 
Sunday sermon at the Alta Vista Presby- 
terian Church, Miami, Fla., by the pas- 
tor, Dale H. Ratliff. 

These leaders, he said, are “emotion- 
ally adolescent and intellectually infan- 
tile.” 

KKK, he suggested, stands for “Kings 
of the Kindergarten Kaper.” 

“Not only does the Klan steal and then 
subvert Christian doctrine,” he said, 
“but its members defile the symbol of 
the cross by burning and reducing it to 
ashes just as they would destroy those 
things for which the cross stands. The 
blasphemy of the thing is monstrous. 

“This singular symbol of man’s suffer- 
ing compassion for his fellows,” he went 
on, ‘“‘shall not become an object of terror 
in the hands of these emotionally ado- 
lescent and intellectually infantile.” 

He said the Klan’s definition of itself 
is that of a “high-class, mystic, social, 
patriotic, benevolent association.” 

It claims to be “devoted to protecting 
wonranhood and to the ideas of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. We can afford to smile when the 
Klan attempts to inflate its leaky ego 
with such harmless drivel,” he said. 

But when ideas are “taken out of their 
essential Christian context and then 
twisted, we demand an examination,” he 
said. 

He referred to the Klan’s use of the 
term brotherhood, saying, ‘“We remember 
with outraged conscience the acts of the 
Klan in days not too long past. 

“Let its leaders who would begin a 
new era of suspicion and fear not think 
that we have forgotten the cries of women 
and children mercilessly beaten, the 
screams of men covered with oil and 
burned alive, the sights forever carved 
in our memories of those who without 
trial or testimony were hung because they 
were Negro,” he said. 

The restless South, he went on, is 
faced with no clear and easy alternative 
in the segregation problem, but the 
church scorns the Ku Klux Klan. 

“The church will wage an endless 
struggle to destroy this enemy of all right- 
thinking men,” he said. 

In recent discussions of segregation, 
KKK activities have been given a fresh 
start in some parts of Florida, particu- 
larly around Tallahassee where mass 
meetings have been held. 


USA Church Transfer 
Turned Down in Texas 


DaLLas, TEX. (RNS)—The Texas Syn- 
od of the Presbyterian Church in the 
USA approved the action of its Paris 
(Texas) Presbytery in not accepting a 
Negro church assigned to it by the de- 
nomination’s General Assembly. The 
vote was 73 to 14. 

In debating the issue many of the 
speakers declined to call the issue a race 
question. They said it involved the right 
of a presbytery to govern itself. 

The synod endorsed a recommendation 
by its policy committee asking that it 
approve a petition from the Paris Presby- 
tery to transfer the Negro congregation, 
the New Bethel church of Texarkana, 
Ark., and its pastor to the Oklahoma 
Synod. Paris is in an area bordering 
Oklahoma. 

The Texas Synod includes all Pres- 
byterian, USA, churches in Texas and 
Louisiana. Oklahoma Synod has voted 
to integrate its churches. 


Amarillo Accepted 

Another presbytery in the Texas Syn- 
od, Amarillo Presbytery, when faced last 
year with the same problem of accepting 
a Negro church, voted unanimously to 
accept. 

During the debate T. J. Wilbanks, 
pastor of Pine Street Presbyterian church, 
Texarkana, Tex., told the delegates: 

“Until you are face to face with the race 
problem you are not in any position to 
find fault with the attitudes of sincere 
men who are face to face with it. 

“The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, arbitrarily directed 
that the New Bethel church in Texarkana 
(which has 15 to 16 members) be received 
by the Paris Presbytery without due proc- 
ess and without even consulting the af- 
fected church as to its wishes. Against 
that action, the Presbytery of Paris not 
only objected but also discovered from 
the church that its preference was to be- 
come a part of the Presbytery of Arkansas 
Valley (a new alignment of the Synod of 
Oklahoma).” 

J. H. Boles, Sr., a synod executive, and 
his son, J. H. Boles, Jr., pastor of the 
church at Stamford, both strongly op- 
posed the synod’s move. 

The elder Boles said, ‘This is a pres- 
bytery matter; another one confronted in 
1955 with the same problem integrated. 
Anybody who thinks that today’s action 
represents the spirit of the Synod of 
Texas is in error—and anybody who 
thinks that the Synod of Texas is not 
in favor of integration is in error.” 





The 1956 General Assembly took this 








action in Philadelphia upon recommen- 
dation of its standing committee on polity 
of which Edward L. R. Elson was chair- 
man. Approval of the transfer of many 
churches was involved. In this particular 
case the action was part of a major re- 
alignment of the Synods of Canadian and 
Oklahoma, including Arkansas and Ok- 
lahoma. In most cases the Assembly 
approved or disapproved the transfer of 
churches where the judicatories concerned 
had approved or disapproved but in this 
case six exceptional cases were handled 
by direct transfer without mention of the 
concerned judicatories. (G. A. Minutes, 
1956, pages 122-125.) 


Woman Minister 


There is one Presbyterian woman who 
is a minister in this country, but only 
one. She is Margaret E. Towner, 31 
years old, who was ordained in Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 24. She serves as min- 
ister of education in the First Church of 
Allentown, Pa., where she has been for 
the past year. 

She wants people just to keep on 
calling her Margaret, as they have been 
doing before, she says, and she insists 
that she doesn’t want people to feel dif- 
ferently toward her now. 

Miss Towner is five feet, two inches, 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: John B. 
Spragens, former Presbyterian, U. S., director 
of youth work and now minister of educaticn 
in the First church, Dallas, Texas; Ernest 
Trice Thompson, of the faculty of Union Sem- 
inary in Virginia; and Charles D. Holland, 
retired, Richmond, Va., of the Presbytery 
and Synod (USA) of Baltimore. 


AMOS—DOOM? 


Is the prophet Amos one of the 
prophets of doom? 


Hotitanp: Amos preached condem- 
nation to the northern kingdom of Israel 
for their many iniquities, which included 
idolatry in many forms, injustices of 
every kind, and moral corruption gen- 
erally, and he prophesied the judgment 
of God upon them and the destruction 
of their nation because of these sins. I 
would say, therefore, that Amos certainly 
was a prophet of doom. But like other 
prophets, along with his prophecy of 
doom, he also held out hope, and a prom- 
ise of forgiveness and restoration, at least 
for a remnant of the people, when they 
should have repented and turned again 


to God. 


CHILDREN AND THE BOMB 

What should we tell children who 
are afraid of being destroyed by an 
atomic bomb? 


SPRAGENS: It is hard to find a simple 
answer. Part of the answer would de- 
pend on what the age of the child is; 
how much of an explanation could he 
understand if we tried to explain things 
to him. We need to know, also, where 
did he get this fear of being destroved 
by an atomic bomb? When a child has 
that sort of fear, I wonder if we hadn’t 
better watch his television viewing habits 
a little bit. But it seems to me in gen- 
eral that the best answer that we can give 
is not an answer that we give in words, 
but the answer is to be found in the 
attitude of the parents. What are their 
attitudes, what is their fear of the atomic 
bomb? If in his own home the child 
a 


finds security and a feeling of confidence 
he will likely not be afraid of such things. 
It might be that this comes from a lack 
of security in his own home rather than 
a fear of the bomb. But if we do need 
an answer in words to a question like 
this, perhaps about the only thing you 
can say is that atomic bombs are not now 
being dropped on people and we sincerely 
hope that the nations will never start 
such a war. 

MoperAtor: Isn’t it true that in our 
kind of world, people have to learn to 
live every day with the fact that some 
calamity may befall us. We don’t know 
when a hurricane may strike; in some 
areas, an earthquake; in some areas, 
floods or other disasters. If you are go- 
ing to live, isn’t it well to learn to make 
such possibilities really a part of your 
experience, to be prepared for them at 
any time? 

SPRAGENS: I suppose you would have 
to, but it would seem to me that to live 
life always in fear of all the calamities 
that might happen to us and to be on 
the lookout for them would make life 
almost unbearable. 

Moperator: I don’t mean in fear, 
I mean in view of the fact that all sorts 
of things are possible, we must live in 
the awareness that a great many things 
can happen. An automobile accident, I 
suppose, is the most likely thing that can 
come to anybody along this line. You 
don’t live in fear of it, but you must 
possess some philosophy of life to meet 
it when it comes. After the blow falls, 
it may be too late to decide what our 
attitude will be. We are either prepared 
for it or not. 


GOOD FRIDAY? 


Why do we call it Good Friday when 
that was the day of the crucifixion? 


THompson: The first Good Friday 
certainly did not seem so to the disciples, 
but it came to be regarded as Good Fri- 
day after the resurrection, as the church 
came to realize that on that day Jesus 
Christ had died for the sins of the world. 


tall, a professional photographer, an 
amateur painter, cornet player and an 
athlete with distinction in many sports. 

Now, however, she says she doesn’t 
know where she will find time for sports 
because of the job she has in finding and 
training teachers in the program for 800 
members of the Allentown church, 

About the only time she plays the 
cornet now, she says, is mostly for a 
hymn tune. Her tennis is getting 
“ragged,” she says, but she helps coach 
it. She is trying to keep up with her 
golf. She loves baseball and still plays 
it with young people. 

As a child, she formed a neighborhood 
football team and as the heaviest mem- 
ber carried the ball. She won the first 
equestrian badge given by the Wisconsin 
Girl Scouts. 

Skiing, sledding, skating, lacrosse, 
badminton, hockey and swimming have 
all claimed her time and energy. 

Miss Towner was born in Columbia, 
Mo., majored in art and music at Carlton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and then 
began work on pre-medical courses. Upon 
graduation she became a_ professional 
photographer at the Mayo Clinic, taking 
pictures of operations and other medical 
activities. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., she opened her 
own photographic studio and took pic- 
tures of wedding and children. At the 
same time she was on the staff of the 
Syracuse University audio-visual center, 
taking pictures of the football team, grad- 
uating class, recipients of honorary de- 
grees and other academic subjects. 

Then she decided to enter church work, 
taking the full three-year course at Union 
Seminary in N. Y., and obtaining the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree in May, 
1954. Her first work was as minister 
of Christian education at the Takoma 
Park Church, Washington, D. C., for 
a year. 


Tithing: Money Back Offer 

LittLe Rock, ARK. (RNS)—A mem- 
ber of First Baptist church here who 
tries the tithe for a three-month period 
will have his money refunded if he isn’t 
satisfied with the tithing plan for financ- 
ing the congregation’s work. 

The church is sponsoring a “Try the 
Tithe” campaign. 

Nolan P. Howington, pastor, said 70 
per cent of the church budget is sub- 
scribed by tithers. 

“Baptists base their strong convictions 
about tithing,” he said, “on Malachi 
3:10: ‘Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse . . . and prove me herewith 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the doors of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.’ 

“Therefore, every member of the 
church will be invited to share in the 
blessings of the Lord for the tither.” 

The 1955-56 church budget was $175,- 
000. 
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Ten Reasons for Giving 


EADERS of THE PRESBYTERIAN 

OuTLOOK are almost invariably lead- 
ers in their respective local churches. A 
part of this leadership in the local church 
is directly or indirectly related to Chris- 
tian stewardship. Adequate financial re- 
sources must be available for almost any 
program in the local parish or in the 
world outreach of the church. 

It is useful for Christian leaders to 
study motives for Christian giving be- 
cause, psychologically and theologically, 
the “why” of Christian giving is more 
important than the “how much.” 


Motives Are Mixed 


Reinhold Niebuhr has taught a gen- 
eration of theological students that man’s 
motives are always mixed. There is an 
element of pride as well as an element 
of faith in every detision. For the pur- 
poses of this article, let us list a number 
of possible motives. moving gradually 
from the lower motives for giving to the 
higher, more nearly Christian motives. 

1. To support an institution. Many 
people say they would not live in a com- 
munity that did not have a church and, 
as long as a church is necessary, they are 
glad to support it. We are living in an 
era of tremendous respectability and 
social prestige for the church. It is 
proper for politicians, corporation execu- 
tives, school teachers, and all leaders in 
public life to have an active church mem- 
bership. Attendance and financial con- 
tributions are usually considered ade- 
quate symbols of the social propriety of 
belonging to a church. A great many 
people support the church as they would 
a country club. As long as they are 
members they have a financial obligation 
and they will fulfill it in much the same 
way as they would pay any other bill. 

2. To help the community and nation. 
Most people feel that the church is an 
asset to a local community and that the 
Christian religion is an asset to the na- 
tion. Usually they are not very articulate 
in the reasons why they feel this is the 
case and yet, since the church is good for 
the community and nation, they will sup- 
port it. 

3. To strengthen morality. Juvenile 
delinquency is considered by many to be 
a major problem in the social life of this 
country today. People like J. Edgar 
Hoover and others have said that a vital 
religious faith is the answer to this prob- 
lem. Likewise for adults, most people 
feel that the sanctions of religion are 
powerful in keeping the disorderly pas- 
sions of a person in line. 


_ 4. To promote family life. We are 


DR. THOMPSON is executive director of the 
Joint Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 
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now moving rapidly from the lower mo- 
tives for giving to the higher, more dis- 
tinctly Christian motives. Most Christian 
people feel that their families are a gift 
from God, an entrustment, a stewardship. 
They believe that God has given them 
their husbands or wives and their chil- 
dren to join with him in a holy partner- 
ship. They know that they will have their 
children for a few brief years of training 
before the children go out to make homes 
of their own. The church is the greatest 
help in the building of a Christian home. 


Other’s Needs 


5. To relieve suffering. One of the 
mysteries of life is that some nations are 
highly endowed, some people are highly 
gifted, and some people are greatly ex- 
ploited. The Christian shares his time 
and money generously and joyously in 
order to help those less fortunate. An- 
other of these mysteries is that some 
people are gifted with abundant health 
and others are afflicted with unexplained 
illness and weakness. For reasons known 
only to God, many children are left with- 
out parents and many older folks are 
left almost without support. The Chris- 
tian is glad to give to relieve all forms 
of human suffering, acting under the in- 
spiration of Jesus’ teaching. “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my children, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

6. To obey Christ. Jesus taught his 
disciples, “Go . . . make disciples of all 
nations.” The Christian is moved with 
a sense of divine imperative to do as his 
Master has commanded and this obe- 
dience takes many forms, one of the most 
significant of which is the giving of 
money. A part of this obedience is to 
share the good news that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self. The Christian revelation of the 
Creator God being also the Redeemer 
God is a blessed experience which the 
convert must share. Indeed, the gospel 
is best known when it is most fully 
shared. 
7. To find salvation. Men of the 
twentieth century have rediscovered the 
meaning and relevance of sin. Man’s 
problem is not his ignorance, nor his 
finiteness, nor his lack of scientific ad- 
vance. Basically, man’s biggest problem 
is selfworship, the misuse of God’s bless- 
ings to fulfill his own selfish desires. In 
Jesus Christ men find power to overcome 
this all-pervading selfishness and the 
power to become sons of God. Christians 
give because “He first loved us and gave 
himself for us.” 

8. To worship God. Worship is “worth- 


ship.” Whatever is of greatest value, 
that is, by that very token, what we wor- 
ship. The Psalmist asked, ‘What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
to me?” Man must worship and the 
Christian has discovered a God who is 
worshiped, not with “rivers of oil’ or 
thousands of animal sacrifices, but with 
a broken and contrite heart. A part of 
this broken ego is a giving of one’s re- 
sources to carry out the will of God. 


The Work of God 


9. To do God’s work. God in his mys- 
terious providence has so made man that 
men have limited but real dominion over 
part of God’s creation. God gives men 
freedom to use creatively this handling 
of his material resources in order to ful- 
fill his gracious purposes for mankind. 
Men may be channels of God’s love, 
flowing downward and outward. ‘We are 
workers together with God.” 

10. To express gratitude. Every Chris- 
tian stands at the foot of the Cross and, 
as he looks up into the face of Jesus 
Christ, he can only say: ‘Why did he 
have to die? It was not for his sins, 
but for the sins of those around him and 
for my sins.” Then, having first con- 
fessed our sins at the foot of the Cross in 
sorrow, our hearts overflow in gratitude 
that God “spared not his own Son but 
delivered him up for us all.” Then the 
Christian can sing: “Love so amazing, 
so divine, demands my soul, my life, my 
all.” 


Maine Presbyterians 
Deal With Cooperative 


Starks, ME. (RNS)—-Twelve members 
of the Presbyterian, USA, Church of 
Christ here bought a new car for their 
student pastor, G. Curtis Conklin, 
through the Eastward Cooperative of 
nearby Farmington. 

The 61-member local church became 
a part of the Eastward Cooperative, first 
church cooperative in Maine, when it 
was formed recently. 

A loan for the purchase of the car was 
negotiated by the cooperative and under- 
written by the 12 church members. 

In addition, Mr. Conklin, a student at 
Bangor (Me.) Theological Seminary, 
will receive a mileage allowance from the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
to operate the car. 

The church cooperative was formed to 
help the economy in the small towns by 
selling goods at slightly above cost or 
by making money available for hire on 
approved projects. 

Its first project was the purchase of 
a tractor for church members at Hart- 
ford, Me. 








Success Story of a Men’s Club Idea 


A Third Dimension, a New Career, 
And a Better Boy 


HIS is the success story of an idea 

which has had three great results. It 
added a third dimension to social service. 
It paved the way for a mew career. And 
out of many a so-called bad boy it has 
made a better boy. 

The idea got off to a flying start a little 
more than fifty years ago. To be exact 
it was on December 3, 1904. Members 
of the Men’s Club of New York City’s 
Central Presbyterian Church were tossing 
around ways and means of helping hu- 
manity. Someone spoke up and said, 
“We ought to do something about juvenile 
delinquency.” 

That man was Colonel Ernest K. Coul- 
ter. 

‘‘And what would you suggest. Colo- 
nel?” asked various club members. 

“Let’s each take one delinquent boy 
under our wing,” replied Mr. Coulter. 

“And where will we get such boys?” 
the men wanted to know. 

“We'll get them from Children’s 
Court,” the Colonel answered. ‘I’m sure 
the judges will welcome our help.” 


Plan Is Born 


And thus was born the “one man—one 
boy” formula of combatting delinquency. 
Today it is known all over the United 
States and Canada as the ‘“‘Big Brother” 
idea. Nearly thirty major cities now 
have Big Brother associations, and sev- 
eral other communities are in the process 
of forming them. The national head- 
quarters is located in Philadelphia. 

Colonel Coulter’s idea caught on 
quickly, and soon there were more calls 
for Big Brother service than the Men’s 
Club could handle. It became necessary, 
therefore, to open an office in Manhattan 
(later in Brooklyn, the Bronx, and 
Queens) with a full-time boy’s counselor 
in charge. 

And this meant the beginning of a new 
career in the field of social work. Today 
the duties of a boys’ counselor are quite 
numerous and varied. Most important 
of all he finds the right “little brother” 
for the right “Big Brother.” Assign- 
ments of boys and men are usually made 
on the basis of mutual interests. The 
counselor attends sessions of Children’s 
Court and works closely with probation 
officers, school teachers and principals. 
He visits boys’ homes and counsels with 
parents. And he helps each Big Brother 





MR. FORNWALT is vocational counselor for 
the Big Brother Movement in New York City. 
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develop a program of activity which will 
best meet the needs of the ‘“‘little brother.” 

The Big Brother idea has expanded 
remarkably down through the years. In 
some cities Big Brother groups sponsor 
boys’ clubs. Several of the larger asso- 
ciations own and operate summer camps. 
New York City’s organization maintains 
a vocational guidance and employment 
service for boys. 


Varied Service 

So, you see, vocationally speaking, the 
Big Brother idea has meant jobs and 
careers for many men. Among the pro- 
fessional occupations represented today 
in this form of social work, in addition 
to boys’ counselor, are executive director, 
guidance and placement director, psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, case work super- 
visor, club leader, camp director, camp 
counselor, fund raiser and public rela- 
tions director. 

The Big Brother idea has also meant 
jobs for such workers as secretary, ste- 
nographer, typist, case record supervisor, 
camp registrar, receptionist, switch- 
board operator, fund raising clerk, book- 
keeper, and accountant. 


The Big Brother idea is now an ac- 
cepted and definite part of modern social 
work in the United States and Canada. 
Its effectiveness is recognized by Chil- 
dren’s Court judges, probation officials, 
church leaders, psychiatrists, govern- 
ment officials, and philanthropic founda- 
tions which contribute heavily to the fi- 
nancial support of the work. 

Big Brother work has been publicly en- 
dorsed by Chief Justice Earl Warren; 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; Thomas E. 
Dewey, ex-Governor of New York; Good- 
win J. Knight, Governor of California; 
William C. Paley, President, Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, President, Eastern Air- 
lines; Jimmy Stewart, motion picture ac- 
tor, and many others. 


Uses Many Men 

The most unique feature, of course, 
about the Big Brother idea is its use of 
the talents and interests of thousands of 
business and professional men. In New 
York City alone there are more than 400 
volunteer Big Brothers each taking an 
individual interest in one or more boys. 

Recent studies show that nine out of 


ten boys are never arraigned in court 
after having had a Big Brother. Today, 
in addition to the courts, schools and 
many social agencies are referring pre- 
delinquent boys to Big Brother associa- 
tions for preventive or corrective treat- 
ment. The work is non-sectarian. 

Probably the most important thing 
about the Big Brother idea is that it has 
added a third dimension to social work. 
For many years (and even today to a 
very great extent) social service was 
simply a material thing. If a man was 
down and out, ten bucks would cure 
everything. At least some people thought 
so. (God bless ’em. They meant well 
anyway.) Little did they realize that 
they were crushing that man’s initiative, 
his independence and his sense of respon- 
sibility. What they intended as charity 
was actually cheating the man out of his 
right and duty to help himself. And the 
man usually became a greater problem 
for society. 

Then in later years there came along 
the highly technical aspect of social work. 
We have a lot of this today. It is highly 
specialized and formal—even mechani- 
cal. Its approach is often cold, aloof and 
stiff. The client gets the feeling that 
he’s simply a statistic or perhaps a guinea 
pig. 

But don’t get me wrong. Both the 
material and the technical dimensions in 
social work have their place. And they 
have done and are doing a whale of a lot 
of good. If I may be permitted just one 
cliché, it’s ‘““There’s a time and place for 
everything.” 

Now, the Big Brother idea is neither 
material nor technical. It is neither a 
“give away” program nor a “clinic” with 
a lot of technicians on the loose. 


Needed: A Chance 


Colonel Coulter believed that what 
most so-called ‘“‘problem” boys need is 
sympathetic understanding, recognition, 
and warm friendship. Not charity but 
a chance. 

You see, the Colonel, who was a very 
spiritual man, believed that every boy 
is a spiritual entity as well as a physical 
body. And just as the body needs food 
and clothing, so the spiritual entity needs 
love, affection, and understanding for its 
development. Thus, for the sake of 
brevity, we might call this third dimen- 
sion just plain “friendship.” 

And so today, as back in 1904, Big 
Brothers are providing genuine friend- 
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ECUMENICAL CONVERSATION 11 
Oneness in Mission 


The first step 

Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit 
has been bringing his people in America 
to the certain conviction that the One 
Church has essentially only one task: 
to bring the one gospel to the one world. 
We must therefore think of the unity we 
seek in terms of this commission from the 
one Lord. 

“The unity given to the Church in 
Christ ... (is) not for the sake of the 
church as an historical society, but for 
the sake of the world. The church has its 
being and its unity in the Son of Man, 
who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister and to give his life a ransom 
for many’... It is by entering into his 
passion for the redemption of a sinful and 
divided world that the church finds its 
unity in its crucified and risen Lord.” 
(Evanston Report) 

Discussion: Is it true or false that the 
churches in your city share in only one 
mission, if that mission is defined in 
terms of God’s commission to them? Can 
your interdenominational group arrive 
at a common mind in describing the terms 
of that commission? ‘To what extent are 
our divisions due to conflicting ideas of 
what the function of the church should 
be? Does the path to greater unity lie 
through the renewal in the churches of 
their original commission and their orig- 
inal commitment to it? How is this re- 
newal to be accomplished ? 


The second step 
The more fully Christians become con- 
scious of an essential unity in Christ’s 


redemptive work, the more acutely they 
begin to share Christ’s agony over their 
divided witness. 

“Our divided witness is necessarily a 
defective witness, and indeed a scandal 
in the face of the non-Christian world. ... 
Our Lord’s own prayer (John 17:21f) 
must become our own, not only on our lips 
but in our lives.” (Evanston Report) 

Discussion: Is our present witness de- 
fective because it is divided? Is it there- 
fore a scandal? Can we share in the re- 
conciliation of the world to God as long 
as our churches are not truly reconciled 
to one another? Can we accomplish our 
mission by remaining divided, obsessed 
with the superiority of our separate insti- 
tutions? Is the following true? 

“The whole company of Christians en- 
gaged in the ministry! That is the New 
Testament vision of the Church. The 
Church’s mission is to be the witness to 
and the bearer of the redeeming grace of 
God in Jesus Christ. Clericalism is di- 
visive. Institutionalism is divisive. .. . 
But the concept of the whole body of be- 
lievers as witnesses and ministers is uni- 
tive.” (Paul S. Rees) 


The third step 


The deep desire to make their witness 
less defective prompts Christians to do 
something about it, but present patterns 
of church life often frustrate these 
promptings. We want unity in mission 
but seldom do we find channels to ac- 
complish that unity. The existing chan- 
nels funnel energies into the support of 





ship for boys who need just that. They 
are working with boys who are literally 
starving for love and affection, under- 
standing, and a feeling of acceptance 
rather than rejection. Many a boy has 
discovered that life really is worth living 
as a result of having a Big Brother. 


50 Years: 23,000 Boys 


From the standpoint of conserving and 
developing human resources, the Big 
Brother idea has been one of the most 
successful efforts ever known. In New 
York City alone during the past fifty 
years almost 23,000 boys have been 
helped in one way or another. Had these 
lads been permitted to shift for them- 
selves, there is no telling what the cost 
would have been to society—not alone 
in terms of money, but in the loss of 
vocational talent. And while speaking 
of things monetary, Big Brother service 
costs less than $75 annually per boy. But 
to maintain a boy in a correctional insti- 
tution costs the State almost $3,000 per 
year. 

The Big Brother idea is not simply a 
“give-a-kid-a-good-time” gimmick, al- 
though boys and men do have great times 
together. The objective is far nobler 
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than just pure fun. It’s the total adjust- 
ment (if I may become technical for a 
moment) of every boy to his home, school, 
community and job. One of the greatest 
things that Big Brothers do is help boys 
evaluate themselves vocationally. To help 
them find that occupation which can best 
make use of their aptitudes, interests and 
special talents. 

Today all over the country you will 
find former “little brothers” in careers of 
every description. Some have even made 
Broadway and Hollywood. Some have 
successful businesses of their own. A 
few are holding high public office. And, 
of course, many have families of their 
own. 

The world in general and social serv- 
ice in particular owe much to Colonel 
Coulter and the Central Presbyterian 
Men’s Club for an idea that has proved 
so successful. By adding a third dimen- 
sion to social work, the Colonel and his 
colleagues personalized and humanized 
the rehabilitation process for those so- 
called “problem” boys. ‘They brought 
new hope and light into the homes and 
lives of hundreds of lads who might 
otherwise have known only darkness and 
despair. 


isolated organizations, not into the shared 
invasion of the world. 

“Our churches cooperate annually in a 
special program of evangelism, presenting 
the claims of Christ to the people of our 
town. During the rest of the year, the 
claims of the churches force the people of 
our town to live on separate islands.” 

Discussion: What steps can _ the 
churches take to overcome the defective- 
ness of a divided witness? Would more 
occasions for united prayer, study, wor- 
ship and work contribute to unity in mis- 
sion? What changes in the organization 
of congregations would contribute to the 
fusion of their energies in a single min- 
istry to the locality? What can now be 
done to make both outsiders and insiders 
less conscious of many churches and more 
conscious of the one “holy catholic 
church”? How can denominations which 
approve a united mission in Japan or 
South India encourage the development 
of a united mission in St. Louis or Mis- 
soula ? 


Readings 


Evanston Report on the Laity, Evan- 
gelism; Willingen Report; Newbigin; 
Nelson. 


Projects 


I. What is the mission of the church? 
A poll of members in various denomina- 
tions might indicate (1) the extent of 
basic agreement within each denomina- 
tion and (2) the extent to which the de- 
nominations are really different at this 
point. 

II. What is the actual extent and effect 
of a divided witness in your town? An 
informal report of conversations with a 
dozen Christians and a dozen non-Chris- 
tians would offer clues to the existing 
situation. 

III. What channels are now provided 
for a united witness? A report of the 
organizational structure of the various 
churches, including the following points: 

1. What are the missionary commit- 
tees? How staffed? How active? How 
large? What channels for action do 
they provide? 

2, On what occasions do laymen 
have the opportunity to work with lay- 
men from other churches on projects 
that embody genuine evangelism? 

3. How do the churches at present 
seek to present a “common front” to 
the community as a whole? 

—From ECUMENICAL CONVERSATIONS, 
published by the World Council of 
Churches, 156 5th Ave., NYC 10; 50¢ per 


copy. Destined for use by study groups 
in churches and communities. 
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EDITORIAL 


Response 


In line with our October 29 editorial, 
offering to describe a helpful project 
toward a better informed church member- 
ship, please see below. 





“Husband of One Wife” 


In some current discussions of ordina- 
tion of women an occasional reference 
is made to the passage in First Timothy 
(3:2) where qualifications of an elder or 
bishop are listed. Usually it is clear that 
the person making the reference has not 
consulted anything but the King James 
Version of the Bible which is inaccurate 
at this place. So an occasional question 
will be raised: ‘‘How can a woman qual- 
ify for the eldership as ‘the husband of 
one wife’ ?” 

Other translations read more accu- 
rately: Rsv: “married only once”; Mof- 
fatt: ‘only married once’; Goodspeed: 
“only once married.” 

The Interpreter’s Bible says the phrase 
means: (1) Not divorced before the pres- 
ent marriage; (2) not married a second 
time after the wife’s death; or (3) both. 

The Expositor’s Bible says this does 
not mean that: he must be or have been 
married. What is forbidden is a second 
marriage under any circumstances. 

Others say what is forbidden here is 
bigamy or polygamy, though such a pro- 
hibition applied, not merely to a leader 
of the church, but to any Christian. 


For Informed People! 


How many people in your constituency share with vou a concern for better 
informed church people, especially at the level of responsible leadership? 


oy >) are | | ee 


| ee 


or only one? 


You can begin with yourself and one more! But you will attract others. 


You will adopt a discipline—as detailed as you wish, but including these fun- 


damental items: 


(1) You will meet once or twice a month and discuss one of the lively current 
issues before the church or one that should be weighing upon the Christian conscience 


of the nation. 


(2) You will inform yourself, keeping up-to-date on current matters, as through 
a careful reading of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 


(3) You will seek to expand the number of concerned people who want to be 
better informed, by stimulating group participation, as, for example: 
—In Session, Deacons, Trustees, Circle meetings, where the first 30 minutes of 
the regular schedule might be devoted to this pursuit; 
—Sunday night or Wednesday night group meetings at the church or in homes 


of the congregation; 


—Or, on your own. form a Neighborhood group of your church’s members for 


once-a-month meetings. 


(Among many such groups, here is one that has a live activity in progress. 
One meeting dealt with Faith Healing, drawing upon OUTLOOK materials 


which group members studied and reported on. 


Another time, in its study of 


Christian teachings, the group listened to a recorded sermon by an able preacher 
and then they did what they never get to do following a sermon of their pastor— 


they discussed it!) 


What will we do to help? 


(1) We will keep providing the livest, most important discussions of current 
issues that THE OUTLOOK can secure. 


(2) At the end ef a month we will provide a summary of possibilities for your 
discussions, or a Reading Guide, based upon what we have printed and 
other resources that will be contributed to our effort. 


(3) We will report for your help the good things being done by groups that 


inform us of their successes. 


Are you interested? If so, please tell us. 


Average: 4 Grades Less 


As we read about the various school 
integration disturbances these days and 
hear about education for Negroes, we 
often come across the phrase “separate 
but equal.” The question is raised, “Is 
the Negro receiving equal educational 
opportunities ?” 

Representatives of the Rural Church 
Department of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, N. J. visited 1542 Negro 
homes in 12 counties in our Southern 
States. It was learned that in these homes 
the average Negro is receiving four grades 
less education than white children. In 
this same survey 570 Negro churches 
were visited. Only four per cent of the 
454 Negro pastors that were visited re- 
ceived the full amount of training con- 
sidered necessary for ministers in Amer- 
ica. The average Negro pastor only 
finished the ninth grade. 

This study deals with homes, families, 
farms, and churches. It will be sent 
to anyone upon receipt of 40¢ for postage 
and handling. It covers 102 pages. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Stop Pretending 


For over two years now I have been 
visiting a member of my congregation 
who is slowly sinking. At first I con- 
sidered it my duty to buoy her up with 
hopes of a recovery, but this becomes more 
difficult and more unreal with the pass- 
ing weeks. It was a great relief, there- 
fore, when she said today, “You and I 
know that I shall never rise from this 
bed again; let’s stop pretending.” Al- 
ready this has made a difference in our 
attitude to one another, and to the char- 
acter of the prayers we pray and the 
things we say.—PETER Parson in The 
British Weekly. 





Rock ‘n Roll and Gospel Hymns 


Help Us Understand 
Ourselves 


Jazz at its best is therapeutic and... 
helps us to understand ourselves and one 
another. The full range of human feel- 
ings has been expressed through jazz. 
Tragedy and joy, hope and despair... 
all with varying degrees of reality and 
maturity. 

However, this is not an age of easy 
answers. Hence the simplicity of some 
musical expression is deceptive. The 
psychological release afforded by rock 
’‘n roll and some “gospel” hymns are 
similar but neither expresses a mature 
adjustment to life. Thus the deepest of 
human emotions and questions which 
arise find some their best modern expres- 
sion in jazz.—RANDY HAMMOND, min- 
ister of the Church of the Redeemer, 
New York, on CBS Television. 
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THERE IS NO WAY TO RAISE THE 
SALARY OF A MULE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Like a gold ring in the snout of a 
sow is a beautiful woman lacking in 
taste.’—Proverbs 11:22 (Smith-Good- 
speed). 


HE MULES at the Grand Canyon 

are a cynical looking lot. They take 
little interest in the proceedings. The 
tourists are all set for the thrill of the 
week, the descent into the Canyon. But 
the mules are not thrilled. It is not that 
having been down there hundreds of 
times it is all old stuff. The mules have 
a grievance. Some of them have been 
on that job for twenty-five years, but they 
have never had a raise in salary. 

But after all, how would you raise a 
mule’s salary? Every mule gets all he 
can eat, all that’s good for him at any 
rate. If you gave him any more food he 
would just choke to death. The mules 
live, at least part of the time, in barns. 
But you can’t put two roofs over a mule’s 
head. Re-doing the roof in colored tile 
instead of shingles will not raise the 
mule’s morale. Anything you try to do 
for the mule will only either hurt or bore 
him. A young mule just learning to carry 
a saddle is just as well paid as he ever 
can be. 

How about people? They are forever 
wanting their pay raised. You can put 
more money into the envelope, you can 
raise the amount of the salary check. 
But will that raise the salary? That 
depends. The more a man is like a mule, 
the less it is possible to raise his salary. 
Anything you can do for him only hurts 
him, or at best it bores him. 


ERE is a man who is a suburbanite, 

wanting to be an exurbanite. Now 
residing in the Schizophrenia Subdivi- 
sion, he dreams of a house out in Demen- 
tia. So he gets a raise in salary, and off he 
goes to Dementia. He really doesn’t mind 
leaving his old neighbors, because after 
all, neighbors to him are merely tokens 
of real estate values, or possible rungs 


of a ladder he is climbing. Having 
climbed, he remembers his old place no 
more. But has his salary been raised? 
In terms of dollars, yes. In terms of 
satisfaction, no. For even Dementia is 
seldom quite the last station on his line. 
If there is not a swankier suburb farther 
on, there soon will be one. Our man’s 
margin after the bills are paid is not 
enough more, in Dementia, to pay him 
for the trouble of moving. And neigh- 
bors who are no better than rungs on a 
ladder are boresome no matter where 
they live. 

True, he can “live better” now with 
his raise in salary. He can buy filet 
mignon more often. He can eat more 
fruits out of season. He can have a 
larger wine cellar. But all he does is to 
get fatter, and die of heart trouble a few 
years before he otherwise would. His 
salary can be raised—only to choke him. 

He can be choked in other ways, too. He 
can surround himself with more and more 
things. He can think of his income as 
a way of getting what the advertisers 
offer him. The minister of his church, 
hearing of his good fortune in the raise 
of salary, may suggest to him that now 
he can give to missions what he has al- 
ways said he would like to give . . . only 
to find out that the man pleads poverty 
more than ever. He finds it even harder 
to pay for the things he wants now, than 
for the things he used to want when his 
wants had to be limited. Indeed the 
new salary may actually make it neces- 
sary (as he thinks) to stay away from 
church altogether. It can break up his 
home life and cut him off from his chil- 
dren. 


HALL we then freeze all salaries? 
Shall we denounce all (except our- 
selves, of course) who ask for raises in 
pay? Not at all. What we ought to do, 
and can do, is to become such men as can 
really have raises in salary. What we 
can do is to try not to be the mulish man 


Is the Church Different? 


By MILDRED McAFEE HORTON 


. .. How human the church is. The 
similarity of experience in the church— 
and everywhere else in society—is strik- 
ing. It leads me to ask if the church does 
have a principle, a doctrine of person- 
ality different from that of secular so- 
ciety? I should be inclined to the belief 
that Christianity emphazies more the in- 
dividual rather than the category to which 
the individual belongs. The world seems 
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to assume that the individual is limited 
by the order of creation to which he be- 
longs—especially if he isa she. I should 
have thought that the Christian faith is 
in the limitless significance of any indi- 
vidual—whatever his order of creation— 
so that the order adds to an individual’s 
potential contribution but should not be 
allowed to subtract from it—In a study 
for the National Council of Churches. 


who has neither the wit nor the wisdom 
to do anything with money except to fill 
his barns, his belt or his box at the bank, 
with more of what he already has. 
When a man is capable of enjoyment 
at higher levels than he has hitherto 
known, then his salary can be raised. 
Of course, you could buy a mule a piano, 
or records of Beethoven; but the mule 
would not thank you. But a man is dif- 
ferent, or he can become different. When 
he takes the opportunity increased wealth 
gives him, to move in, or into, a higher 
dimension of life, then his salary is really 
raised when the check is made larger. 
If, for instance, a man, formerly finan- 
cially unable to attend a single concert, 
uses his new income to buy (among 
other things) a pair of concert tickets, he 
is really growing, he is moving to an- 
other level, his salary is truly raised. 


T IS even possible for a man to use 

increasing income to move up into a 
spiritual plane. Not necessarily by join- 
ing a more fashionable church cr denom- 
ination. It works in another way. A 
man who up to now has perforce spent 
most of his income on himself and his 
family merely to keep ahead of the sheriff, 
can now know what spiritual blessings 
come to a man who is privileged to go, 
by way of his gifts, to far lands bringing 
the light of Christ. A man who hitherto 
has gone without luxuries because he had 
to, may find now that going without lux- 
uries when he does not have to, in order 
to minister to the necessities of others, 
brings a joy that mere necessitous self- 
denial cannot bring. 

Can a man’s salary be raised? That 
depends. It is always possible to give 
him more. But the question is: What 
will he do with more? If all he can do 
is to choke himself with it, raising his 
salary is no better than giving a faithful 
mule a bale of hay at every meal. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Seminaries Will Study 
Hebrew-Greek Requirements 


An examination of the Hebrew and 
Greek requirements in the nine Presby- 
terian, USA, seminaries has been urged 
by the Council on Theological Education. 

At its recent meeting at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., the council declared that sem- 
inary courses in these languages “should 
have a double purpose and be taught at 
two levels.” 

At the first level, it was indicated, a 
certain number of students should be 
equipped to carry on the task of Biblical 
translation, research, linguistic, historical 
and archeological interpretation, both as 
teachers and critical scholars. 

At the second level, according to the 
council, courses in Hebrew and Greek 
should equip men who plan to enter 
the parish work of the ministry with a 
broad knowledge of language as it has 
affected the transmission of the gospel, 
as a source of varied interpretations, and 
as an area of discovery for the rediscov- 
ery of the ever-living truth of the Bible. 





McCormick Conference 

The report will be studied by the sem- 
inaries and also at a June, 1957, con- 
ference of seminary professors at Mc- 
Cormick Seminary. 

Also proposed in the report is a study 
of accreditation for seminaries, the pos- 
sible extension of seminary training to 
cover a four-year period, and the need 
for in-service training of ministers. 

At its meeting the council received a 
report on a fifteen-month survey on “An 
Adequate Ministry,” by Marcus Priester, 
of the Philadelphia education staff, and 
Walter Barlow, former staff member. 

The survey indicates the need for the 
training of 500 to 600 pastors annually 
for the next ten years to meet demands 
created bv increasing nopulation, rising 


church membership, and specialized serv- 
ices in the ministry. At the present time 
approximately 350 students enter the 
Presbyterian, USA, ministry each year. 

New officers of the council are as fol- 
lows: Ralph Hindman, First church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., chairman; President 
Morgan Odell, of Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, Portland, Oreg., vice-chairman; E. 
Fay Campbell, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, secretary; 
Roger Johnson, of the General Council 
staff, treasurer. 

From One Library To Another 

One seminary library is helping an- 
other one fill in a valuable item which 
it did not have. 

Louisville Seminary has presented to 
Austin Seminary a first edition of the 
“Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Complecentia, 
etc.” 

The six-volume edition by Brian Wal- 
ton, 17th century English clergyman, was 
published in 1657 in London by Thomas 
Roycroft. It is one of the four famous 
polyglots of the world. It will be of par- 
ticular value to students and faculty 
studying the Oriental version of the 
Scriptures. The presentation was made 
by Louisville Seminary’s librarian, Ern- 
est M. White. 


Plan Regional Meetings 
For Seminary Students 


New York (RNS)—Three thousand 
seminary students, representing more 
than 30 Protestant denominations, will 
learn about the world church cooperative 
movement in a series of regional con- 
ferences scheduled from November 
through March. 

The conferences will be held under the 
auspices of the Interseminary Movement, 
a unit of the National Council of 
Churches. Richard Heaton, executive 
secretary, said they were designed to pro- 
mote support of the ecumenical movement 
bv seminarians from a wide range of the- 
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ological backgrounds. He said that stu- 
dents from 95 different seminaries and 
schools of religion are expected to attend. 

In addition to purely theological sub- 
jects, conference themes will deal with 
“National Political and International Is- 
sues and a Theological Perspective” and 
‘Psychotherapy and Religion.” 

The conferences will be held at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminaries in Phil- 
adelphia and Gettsyburg, Pa.; and at 
the School of Religion, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C.; Yale Divinity 
School; Austin (Tex.) Presbyterian Sem- 
inary; and Hamma Divinity School of 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 
Macalester Sets Goal 
In $10,000,000 Effort 


St. Paut, MINN. (RNS)—A ten-mil- 
lion-dollar development program has been 
announced for Macalester College, Pres- 
byterian institution here. 

The program is aimed at improving 
faculty salaries, academic standards, 
physical facilities and beauty of the 
campus to ‘“‘enable Macalester to operate 
in educational, cultural and spiritual 
ways as one of the most effective liberal 
arts colleges in the nation.” 

Volunteer committeemen, drawn from 
business, the professions and Macalester 
alumni and faculty, are already at work 
on fund-raising and planning phases of 
the program. 


College Students 
To Visit Industries 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—An en- 
tire Presbyterian college student body, 
some 480 strong, will be transplanted 
from Jamestown, N.D., to the Twin 
Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul) and 
back again Nov. 15 in a novel American 
Education Week project. 

Making the 700-mile round trip to 
study the operation of 34 Twin Cities 
business and industrial concerns will be 
the men and women of Jamestown Col- 
lege, North Dakota’s only private liberal 
arts institution. 

“Operation Wheel,” as the mass mi- 
gration is called, will start at 6 a.m. when 
the students and some faculty members 
board a 14-car special train. 

The seven-hour trip to the Twin Cities 
will be occupied with a “classroom-on- 
wheels” briefing on what the students are 
to see. The homeward trip that evening 
will include sessions to discuss what they 
saw. 





NURSES AIDES 


Positions now open for Nurses Aides. 
Salary ranges from $180.00 to $220.00 
per month for 40 hour week. Evening 
and night differentials. Fringe benefits. 
Full maintenance $30.00 per month. 
a full details of experience in first 
etter. 


Director of Nurses 
CHRISTIAN SANATORIUM 


301 Sicomae Ave. Wyckoff, New Jersey 
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stu- Centre Offers Scholarships 150 years have ventured into all corners and playwriting. The program is de- 
and Centre College in Kentucky will award and continents of the earth that the people - 
nd. eight honor scholarships each year, each who in 1806 were called ‘foreign can It An Idea! 
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the This is part of a newly announced ‘6! the cause of peace” and a “devoted corded music, especially where there 
hil- $65,000 a year scholarship program at Christian who embodies in his quest for is only a small choir or none at all. 
at Centre. ; ; peace the spirit that animated the youths A Glasgow Orpheus Choir recording 
ver- As a part of the program regional of 1806 whose meeting we celebrate of one of our great hymns could pro- 
nity scholarships will be awarded on the rec- today. vide an occasional alternative to the 
em- saleell stnialiatiti ie es avy ~~ 
rae ear mice of _—. Centre — COURSE IN DRAMA = —— a — 
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the College upon Secretary of State John tian Christmas tree star will ) — 
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rate Foster Dulles and two clergymen in a children will love it. Full- 
‘ual special convocation commemorating the color picture transparency of 
eral sesquicentennial of the historic Haystack sits ot tee “Sheds 
Prayer Meeting on the campus. one ~ puntng Meme oll Silver . 
rom _ President James P. Baxter III of Wil- Fay eeoutied for petece we oe 
ster liams also awarded certificates of com- your tree light. Packaged in 
ork mendation to each of 142 alumni of the ey : ON 
; of college who, as a minister or missionary, No. 7-27 —— No. 6-26 
“is seeking in a new generation the goals BEAUTIFUL Buy for yourself or friends for gifts. Satisfaction guaranteed DURABLE 
of the inspired group of 1806.” KRIEBEL & BATES, Art Publishers, Dept. 21, 4125 N. Keystone, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
In 1806, five Williams students, tak- 
ing refuge under a haystack from a sud- 
iii den thunderstorm, dedicated themselves 
oa to spreading the gospel to foreign lands. 
ted That meeting led a few years later to 
ies the formation of the American Board— 
aad the first U.S. foreign missions agency. 
van The Haystack Prayer Meeting is com- 
memorated by a 12-foot monument on the 
ii college campus. 
ties Cc ongratulatory messages on the con- 
| be vocation were received by the college from a ? 
“ol. President Eisenhower and UNESCO 240 Years of Service 
vere general director Luther Evans. 
“This inspiring event,” the President 
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es service contributed to international un- 
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signed to alert seminary students to the 
importance of religious drama, and pro- 
vide those who have a more specific in- 
terest in this field with an opportunity 
to produce plays. 


Going Steady Penalty 
Supported by Superintendent 


Boston (RNS)—Dr. Dennis C. Haley, 
superintendent of Boston public schools, 
lauded the stand taken by St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic High School at Lynn, 
Mass., in penalizing its students who “go 
steady.” : 

Msgr. Joseph McGlinchey, pastor of 
St. Mary’s church, and five priest-instruc- 
tors at the co-educational school, had an- 
nounced that boys and girls “going 
steady” would be barred from holding 
office in student organizations or from 
“any position of leadership or honor” 
in the school. 

“Msgr. McGlinchey’s stand on this 
very real problem for teenagers is an 
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admirable one,”’ Dr. Haley said. “It so 
often leads to serious trouble, interferes 
with good school work and robs the 
youngsters of one of the finer experiences 
of ‘growing up’—the friendship and com- 
panionship of as wide a circle of ac- 
quaintances of both sexes as possible.” 

In an editorial commending the Lynn 
school action The Pilot, official weekly 
of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Boston, urged parents to study the priests’ 
statement and suggested that “an exam- 
ination of conscience go along with it.”’ 

Local daily newspapers published the 
full text of the statement and of The 
Pilot editorial. 

The St. Mary’s priests condemned 
continued exclusive dating by high 
school students as morally wrong be- 
cause it “is or can be an occasion of 
serious sin” against chastity. 

“Going steady,” their statement de- 
clared, also occasioned “forced mar- 
riages,” created distractions that made 
concentrated study impossible and often 
led to marriages between couples too im- 
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mature emotionally to assume marital 
obligations. 


Niemoeller to China 


WIESBADEN, GERMANY (RNS)—Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, president of the 
Evangelical Church of Hesse-Nassau, 
announced here that he will visit Com- 
munist China early in 1958 following 
his scheduled tour of India. 

The Lutheran leader, who had just 
completed a ten-day preaching mission 
in Soviet-controlled East Germany, said 
he was invited to visit China by Chris- 
tain members of a Chinese delegation 
that he met at Leipzig. They were tour- 
ing the Soviet Zone after attending the 
recent congress in East Berlin of the East 
German Christian Democratic Union. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, head 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID), earlier had received a similar 
invitation from the Chinese Christian 
group. 


Minister Preaches on 
Rock ‘n Roll Topic 


New Beprorp, Mass. (RNS)—Rock 
’n Roll reflects the ‘‘turmoil and confu- 
sion” in the lives of young people, a 
Baptist minister said in a special sermon 
here. 

Edward J. Hailes preached on the 
subject in Union Baptist church at the 
request of a local “teen-age gang.” The 
congregation included an unusually large 
number of young people. 

An anonymous letter addressed to Mr. 
Hailes prompted the sermon. It reads: 

“Pastor—We are members of a teen- 
age gang in New Bedford. We don’t 
usually have much to do with ministers 
but we would like your opinion of Elvis 
Presley.” 

The 29-year-old clergyman commented: 


“Presley is on top today but in one or 
two years he will be far less popular. 
Something else will come along. 

“Elvis is now an expression of the sub- 
conscious nature of modern youth in a 
time of turmoil. But this is not anything 
new. We went through stages of the 
Charleston, the Big Apple and the swoon- 
ing of teenagers over Frank Sinatra. 

“IT feel that the emotional nature of 
voung people has produced Elvis Presley. 
Part of adolescence is change. 

“Our youths are living in a world of 
unrest and turmoil in which it is pretty 


hard for adults to stay emotionally 
stable.” 


Miss Eastwood Dies 


Miss Alice Eastwood, widely known 
churchwoman of Louisville, Ky., died 
October 20 after a long illness. 

Miss Eastwood was one of the first 12 
women named to executive committees of 
the General Assembly, serving for many 
vears the Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief agency. She had also been 
a member of the Board of Women’s Work 
and in many assignments in that program 
on all levels. 
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THE FORGIVING FATHER 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 25, 1956 
Luke 15:11-24 


In Luke 15 we have three of the most 
precious of Jesus’ parables: the parables 
of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the 
Prodigal Son. 

The occasion which led to their telling 
is described in Luke 15:1-2. Among the 
multitudes attracted by the teachings of 
Jesus were many publicans and sinners. 
The publicans were Jewish tax collectors 
who had taken service under the Roman 
Empire. They were bitterly hated by 
their fellow-countrymen and cut off from 
normal social intercourse. The “sin- 
ners” included those who had cast off 
the restraints of the Jewish ceremonial 
law, as well as those who had cast off 
the restraints of the moral law. No pious 
Jew would have any dealing with them. 
Jesus not only received men of this sort 
into his company, but also accepted in- 
vitations into their homes and ate with 
them. The Pharisees, who were the strict 
orthodox party, so far as the law was 
concerned, and the scribes, who were the 
Bible teachers of the day, were horrified. 
They actually believed, as E. Stanley 
Jones points out, “that the way to correct 
sinners was to boycott them, to make them 
feel the social disapproval of their sins 
by a scornful aloofness. They followed, 
in other words, a policy of denunciation 
and avoidance. Jesus believed that there 
was a better way, to win them by a gen- 
uine concern and love for them as indi- 
viduals. The Pharisees felt that by so 
doing he was lowering moral standards 
and endangering religion. So they mur- 
mured, saying, “This man receives sin- 
ners and eats with them.” 


The Lost Sheep 


Jesus answered with his parable of the 
Lost Sheep (15:3-7). Four points are 
to be noted: (1) the comparatively little 
worth of the lost sheep, one out of a hun- 
dred; (2) the effort made for its recov- 
ery; (3) the celebration of its rescue; 
and (4) the analogy drawn by Jesus. 

Any one of his hearers, Jesus said, if 
he had a hundred sheep and lost one of 
them, would leave the ninety and nine in 
their fold and keep on looking for the 
one lost sheep until he had found it. How 
much more then should one be concerned 
over a lost soul. 

“The wise say, Let not a man asso- 
ciate with sinners even to bring them 
near to the Torah (i.e., the Law)”—such 
was the teaching.of the rabbis. Writes 
William Bennett: 

“Over against such a conception, Jesus 
portrays a Fatherly love which is particu- 
larlizing, instantly aware and desiring the 


return of an individual whose absence 
out of the mass is recognized. It is an 
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active, seeking love which docs not take 
the loss with iesignation, but goes out in 
search to reclaim it. It is a persevering 
love, ceaseless in its effort, not easily 
turned aside. It is a forgiving and restor- 
ing love, willing to reinstate a son who 
is willing to return. It is a rejoicing love, 
which having suffered in loss is made glad 
in restoration. Such love as this was in- 
carnate in the life of Christ himself. Was 
it not for this very reason that sinners 
drew near to him? C. G. Montefiore (the 
eminent Jewish scholar) writes: 

“Surely this is a new note which we 
have not yet heard in the Old Testament 
or of its heroes, something which we do 
not hear in the Talmud or of its heroes. 
“The sinners drew near to him”; his 
teaching did not repel them. It did not 
palter with, or make light of sin, but yet 
it gave comfort to the sinner. The vir- 
tues of repentance are gloriously praised 
in the Rabbinical literature, but the direct 
search for, and appeal to, the sinner, are 
new and moving notes of high import and 
significance.’’”’ (Interpretation, Vol. VI, 
No. 1.) 


The Lost Coin, 15:8-10 


Jesus told a second parable that would 
appeal more especially to the women folk. 
Any woman in the group knew that if she 
had ten silver coins and lost one of them 
she would light a lamp and sweep the 
house and search diligently until she 
found it. Then she would gather her 
friends and say, “Rejoice with me for I 
have found the coin which I had lost.” 
So, said Jesus, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels over a single sinner who 
repents. 

This parable emphasizes the same 
truths as those found in the previous 
one. There is a difference, however. The 
sheep wandered away unwittingly, but 
the coin was lost through the careless- 
ness or negligence of others, certainly 
through no fault of its own. There are 
“lost souls” in both categories, those who 
have strayed insensibly from the fold, 
lured by this promise of satisfaction and 
that; and others who never had a chance, 
the victims of parental neglect, or of 
environmental conditions for which they 
were in no wise responsible. 


lll. The Prodigal Son 


The parables of the lost sheep, and 
lost coin were followed by the parable 
of the prodigal son. Note the change in 
the adjectives—the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, but the prodigal son. A sheep and 
a coin can be lost through no particular 
fault of their own, but a prodigal son is 
one who has deliberately turned his back 
on father and home. 

So it was with the younger son in 
Jesus’ parable. According to the law, 
he was entitled to a third of his father’s 
estate at death. He came to his father 


with the request that it be given him at 
once. The father complied with his re- 
quest, dividing his property among his 
two sons, though he continued apparently 
to enjoy a life’s interest in the two-thirds 
which would ultimately fall into the 
hands of his elder son. The second son 
tarried long enough to convert his share 
of the estate into cash, and then departed 
into a far country, which to Jesus’ audi- 
tors would suggest such lands as Egypt, 
Babylonia, Italy or Greece. 

Was the father unwise in complying 
with his son’s request? ‘That is not for 
us tosay. It isa parable that Jesus tells 
to illustrate certain specific truths, and 
to pass judgment on details for which 
we are not given sufficient data distracts 
from the main purpose of the parable. 
As a matter of fact, the request itself was 
not necessarily good or bad. The younger 
son had initiative, he may have been 
ambitious, it may have seemed wise to 
the father to give him a chance to make 
his way in the world. 

More important is it to note that the 
story is true to life. As Ernest Fremont 
Tittle says: 

“A man determined to play the fool is 
permitted to do so. Since he refuses to 
learn otherwise, he must learn the hard 
way. This of course is deplorable, but 
there is no help for it. The power of 
choice must not be taken away; its abro- 
gation would mean the end of personal 
life and all opportunity of moral and 
spiritual attainment.” (The Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke, published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 


The far country into which the pro- 
digal went is not named, and that is just 
as well. For the “far country” for us 
may be any new environment or any new 
circumstance of life, or merely a change 
in moral and spiritual attitude. For a 
young man it may be going off to school, 
or starting his own home, or beginning 
his business or professional career. It 
may be the desire for sensual pleasure, 
ee 


“ 


. . the itch for fame, the hankering 
for things, the desire for popularity, even 
an aesthetic culture. In Winston 
Churchill’s novel, A Far Country, that 
alien land is the loss of standards and 
ideals. Perhaps our whole gencration, 
like every generation, is the younger 
son.” (George A. Buttrick in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible) 


In the Far Country 


In the far country the younger son 
“squandered his property in loose liv- 
ing.” The Greek adverb means that he 
spent it either recklessly or in dissolute 
pleasure. It may have been one or both. 
There is no reason to think that he had 
gone into the far country for that purpose. 
Roy L. Smith in The International Les- 
son Annual surmises that he was a young- 
ster who had never learned to judge the 
differences between values and who had 


_ no skill whatever in selecting his friends. 


“In the far country he was in possession 
of money he had not earned; he had lib- 
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erty for which he was utterly unprepared; 
he listened to flattery he could not see 
through; he squandered because he had no 
sense of values. He was not wicked, nor 
was he vicious. He was only ignorant, 
headstrong, and infatuated with an un- 
restrained life.” 

His fortune dissipated, he was com- 
pelled to seek employment. And in the 
hard times that developed as a conse- 
quence of the great famine the only job 
he could secure was one which for a Jew 
was the most degrading one of all—that 
of a swineherd. The pods of the carob 
tree on which the swine fed are frequently 
mentioned in rabbinical literature as fod- 
der for domestic animals, but as food 
for men only in times of dire need. “The 
condition of the prodigal,” says M. K. 
W. Heicher, “was much like that of the 
famine sufferers of North China some 
years ago who in their emergency began 
to eat the pressed bean cake from Man- 
churia ordinarily used as a fertilizer. It 
filled their stomachs, reduced their hun- 
ger pangs, gave no nourishment, and they 
starved to death.” The prodigal was 
reduced to the necessity of eating the 
carob pods, but it did not satisfy his 
hunger, or give him the necessary nourish- 
ment. ‘Modern literature,’ Heicher com- 
ments, “portrays many who suffer nausea 
from eating husks. Many around us 
in real life are spiritually starving with 
their stomach filled with the carob beans 
of pleasure fit only for swine.” (Medi- 
tations for Days and Seasons, Harper 
and Brothers.) Unfortunately many who 
feed on the husks of life are starving and 
do not know it. 


Coming to Himself 


But the prodigal was finally brought 
to his senses; or as Jesus so graphically 
worded it, “He came to himself’’—not 
his imagined self, but his true self, and 
this is the first step, a necessary step in 
every true conversion experience. In 
the far country the prodigal son had seen 
himself through the eyes of his raucous 
companions. 


“His self, as he interpreted it, was being 
realized; its brilliance was unmistakably 
reftected in the eagerly approving eyes of 
his friends and in their responses. When 
he had spent all, his friends deserted him; 
he no longer had them around him, and 
therefore he gradually ceased seeing his 
‘self’ in their responses and through their 
minds. .. . He saw himself (now) as his 
father would have seen him: a ruined 
young man who had wilfully brought upon 
himself his woes.” (Egbert Lubbers in 
Interpretation, Vol. VI, No. 3.) 


And it was only then that he saw him- 


self as he really was—a sinner in need 
of forgiveness. 


The prodigal not only saw himself as 
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he was, but also as he might become— 
and that also is an essential part of com- 
ing to one’s self. He said, “I will arise 
and go to my father, and I will say to 
him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before you. (According to 
Lubbers, “Sin is the assertion of the self 
at the expense of other selves and with- 
out reference to the Supreme Self). I am 
no longer worthy to be called your son; 
treat me as one of your hired servants. 
And he arose and came to his father.” 

In making this decision the Prodigal 
had in fact done three things which are 
essential if a man is to return from the 
Far Country: (1) he had faced the 
facts; (2) he had taken the blame; and 
(3) he had changed his course . First, he 
had faced the fact, and that is not always 
an easy thing todo. All of us know men 
who have wrecked their careers through 
drink or some other evil, but all too many 
will not acknowledge that it is so. Sec- 
ond, he took the blame, and that is per- 
haps even harder to do. We are apt to 
blame everyone except ourselves for our 
failures. Third, he changed his course. 


“He did not ask someone to write home 
to his father and solicit a loan; he did 
not play on the sympathies of one of his 
erstwhile friends; he did not forge his 
father’s name to a check; and he did not 
put up a front, run up a big hotel bill, 
or steal a sports-model automobile.” (Roy 
L. Smith) 


Instead he rose and came to his father. 
The Prodigal’s Father 


The father, as Jesus told the parable, 
saw the prodigal when he was a long way 
off. Evidently he was on the lookout for 
him, had, in fact, never ceased looking 
for his return. He recognized him at 
once in spite of his tattered garments and 
his emaciated frame and was moved with 
compassion. He ran down the road, and, 
too breathless to speak, fell on his neck 
and, as the record says in the Greek, 
‘kissed him much.” The son, taken aback 
—perhaps he had expected reproaches— 
began his speech bravely: “Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and before 
you; I am no longer worthy to be called 
your son.” But his speech was never 
finished. The father turned to his serv- 
ants. He called for a robe to replace his 
stained and tattered garments. They 
were to bring the best robe, the one re- 
served for honored guests, and bring it 
quickly. They too put a ring on his finger, 
a signet ring probably to show that he was 
still heir of what was left of the prop- 
erty. They were to bring shoes to cover 
the bruised and naked feet. And they 
were to kill the calf which was being 
fattened for the next festive occasion. His 
son was lost and now he is found; was 
dead and now he is alive. 

So Jesus pictures God. God does not 
prevent a prodigal from wandering into 
the far country. “He just waits,” says 
Bewkes. “But if having turned from 
folly, men seek newness of life, God 
graciously grants forgiveness and rein- 


statement. The analogy of fatherly love 
at its best serves to portray Jesus’ idea 
of God.” 

Is this an adequate picture of God? 
Many point out that the parable of the 
prodigal son needs to be supplemented by 
the parables of the lost sheep and the lost 
coin. God does not just wait. He ac- 
tively seeks to win our love, to persuade 
us to return to him; but he never com- 
pels. And perhaps that is the point of 
this particular parable. The father wait- 
ed only because the son must choose to 
return. As soon as that choice was made 
the father ran. God will not compel our 
decision, but he is always ready to meet 
us more than half-way. 


The Prodigal’s Brother 

The elder son came in from a hard 
day’s work and was surprised to hear 
the sound of festivity. He called one 
of the servants and inquired the meaning 
of it. The news which had filled the 
rest of the household with overflowing 
joy only stirred him to wrath. He re- 
fused even to enter the house. Mean- 
while his father came out and entreated 
him to join in this welcome to his brother. 
But the elder brother persisted in his 
refusal. He accused his father of un- 
pardonable partiality. He had served 
his father faithfully and had never 
broken any of his commandments and 
yet never once had his father killed for 
him the fatted calf, while nothing is too 
good for the brother who had devoured 
his living, so the elder brother uncharit- 
ably surmises, with harlots. 

The true spirit of the elder brother and 
of the Pharisees is excellently set forth 
in this single statement. The years spent 
with his father had been hard and un- 
congenial service, lacking rewards and 
lacking joy. He is perfectly satisfied 
with his own conduct: “I never disobey 
your command.” He had misunderstood 
and simply failed to take advantage of 
the real privileges of a son. The father 
reminds him, in answer, that all he has 
had been at his disposal; the blessings 
which the younger son was now enjoying 
had always been his, if he had only cared 
to take them, and after all, it was not a 
question of recompense, but of joy. “It 
was fitting to make merry and be glad, for 
this your brother (the elder brother had 
said “this son of yours,” but the father 
reminds him that he is also “your broth- 
er”) was dead and is alive; he was lost 
and is found. 

Wrote Dr. Tittle: 

“The elder brother is a revealing pic- 
ture of the way we human creatures com- 
monly deal with one another and a dark 
contrast to God’s way of dealing with his 
prodigal children.” 

Is this too severe a judgment? Jesus 
does not tell us what was the final de- 
cision of the elder brother. The decision 
is for us. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrichted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SELECTED LETTERS OF JOHN WESLEY. 
Frederick C. Gill, editor, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 244 pp., $4.75. 

This book provides a fascinating 
glimpse into the private life of John 
Wesley. Wesley was an avid letter writer 
and in this volume 275 of the best are 
chosen to give us a picture of his life 
and influence. Wesley was a man given 
to strong statements and vivid language. 
The unhappy story of his marital 
troubles; his concern for the needy of the 
world; his attitude toward the Church 
of England and American Methodism; 
his genius for organization; and his in- 
defatigable spirit are indelibly recorded 
in his own words. The book could be 
recommended unreservedly if it were not 
for the high cost of purchase. But if 
you cannot afford to buy it, borrow it! 


Paut H. RicHarps. 
Mocksville, N. C. 





MEET THESE MEN. By Clovis G. Chap- 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. 156 pp., 


Dr. Clovis Chappell has done it again! 
He has made the men of the Bible come 
alive. For those who have read and heard 
Dr. Chappell over the years, will rise up 
again to say how he has blessed their 
lives in spoken and written word. His 
biographical sketches and present-day ap- 
plication of the message has made the 
Word shine with new meaning. Minis- 
ters, young and old, will find these ser- 
mons instructive, stimulating, and re- 
freshing. Laymen and youth will be in- 
spired by a fresh approach in these bio- 
graphical messages on Biblical person- 
alities. Ministers will lay this book down 
with a fresh and new understanding of 
the unlimited possibilities of Biblical 
preaching. 

C. J. HOLLANDSWoRTH. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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FAITH is an act of rational choice which 

makes us act as if certain things were 
true in the confident expectation that they 
will prove to be true.—DrEAN INGE 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





Where Judaism Differed. Abba Hillel 
Silver. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $4.50. 


Put Your Faith to Work. Karl H. A. 
Rest. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.75. 


Story Talks from Animal Life. Jacob J. 
Sessler. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J. $2.00. 

The Bedside Treasury of Inspiration. 


Helen & Horace Johnson, Editors. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. $4.95. 

The Prayers of Kierkegaard. Edited by 
Perry D. LeFevre. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $3.50. 

Little Visits with God. Allan Hart Jahs- 
mann & Martin P. Simon. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis. $3.00. 

His Kingdom Is Forever. Ernest Lee 
Stoffel. John Knox Press, Richmond. $3. 

The Hymnody of the Christian Church. 
Louis F. Benson. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond. $4.50. 
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JOY IN BELIEVING 
Walter Russell Bowie, Editor 


The rich fruits from the thought and 
emotion of one of the most inspired 
and inspiring Christian leaders— 
gathered here for the first time. 
“They are ideally suited for personal 
meditation ...I feel no hesitation 
in predicting that JOY IN BELIEV- 
ING will quickly establish itself as 
one of the few really great devo- 
tional classics of our time, perhaps 
even of all time.”—HENry P. VAN 
DUSEN 


$2.95 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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: of the Bible 


Every word in the Bible is in 
STRONG'S . . . andfor every 
word there are complete aids to 
study and understanding. 
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Hymns 


and the 
Faith 


By ERIK ROUTLEY 








Do you know the stories about 
the hymns you sing? 


TH 


Seabury) 


ROM the hundreds of hymns sung 
in churches everywhere—a leading 
hymnologist selects 49 of the most 
popular. One by one, he discusses 
their meaning, their spiritual message 
and history, bringing new insights 
to well-loved but often overworked 
phrases. A book of discovery that 
opens new horizons of faith for fami- 


lies who enjoy singing hymns. $5.75 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

Quentin Payne, 
Trinity Church, 
4114 Rubsam St. 

Richard B. Stanley, from Grandview, 
Wash., to 909 West Ave. J, Lancaster, 
Calif. 

J. W. Arnold, from Arcadia, Calif., to 
Box C, Cathedral City, Calif. 

C. Vincent Wilson, from Ellsworth, Pa., 
to 43 California St., Mercersberg, Pa. 

Robert L. McBath, from Elizabethtown, 
N. C., to Box 211, Brunswick, Ga. where 
he serves the First Church. 

Hogan L. Yancey, Jr., St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has been called to become the first 
pastor of the newly organized Pasadena 
Church of that city. Address, 7509 Par 
Ave. 

Eugene E. Kirkman, Martinsville, Va., 
will become pastor of the Highland 
Church, Winston-Salem, N. C., December 








from Welsh, 
Wichita Falls, 


La., to 
Texas, 


James B. MacLeod, N. Wilkesboro, N. 
C., has been called to the Bon Air, Va., 
church. 

Jack D. Arbuckle, formerly of Green 
Bank, W. Va., is now executive secretary 
of Greenbrier Presbytery, Lewisburg, W. 
Va. 

William W. Fletcher, from Woodbury, 
Tenn., to the Belle, W. Va., church, 405 
E. 7th St. 

Dan E. Dunaway, from Rockmart, Ga., 
to 2177 N. Decatur Rd., Atlanta 7, Ga. 

Jack L. Fleck, from Wheelwright, Ky., 
to the First Church, St. Albans, W. Va. 

Ralph E. Kipp, formerly of Charleston, 
W. Va., is now minister of education of 
Second Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

James E. Jackson, Jr., from Bristol, 
Va., to the new Ebenezer and Meadow 
Creek churches, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Homer C. Holt, from Petersburg, Tenn., 
to the Campbell Memorial church at Vin- 
ton, Va. 

L. Allen Holley, from Okolona, Miss., 
to the First church, York, Ala. 

Richard E. Hildebrandt, from 
N. C., to Box 683, Elkin, N. C. 

A. Mcl. Hart, from Fayette, Miss., to 
Wynne, Ark. 

John T. Reed, from Millington, Tenn., 
to Shaw, Miss. 

B. G. Munro, from Washington, Ga., to 
Central church, 457 Milledge Circle, 
Athens, Ga. 

Millard G. Stimpson, Burgaw, N. C., will 
become pastor of the Clarksville, Va., 
church November 15. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A, and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- 
fer to best colleges as juniors. Profes- 
sor each ten students. Personal atten- 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- 
letics. Liberal arts. Business. Prepara- 
tory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 





Lewis B. Metts has requested that his 
relationship to the Franklin church, Satis- 
bury, N. C., be dissolved on account of 
his health. 


R.E.W. WEEK 

Ernest Stricklin, Hazard, Ky., led the 
recent Religious Emphasis Week serv- 
ices at Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky. 


RETIRED 

Ralph S. Carson, Second church, 
Mooresville, N. C., will retire from the 
active ministry Dec. 31. 

John W. Foster, Calvary church, David- 
son, N. C., will retire Dec. 31. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Avueusta, Ga.—Ministers of four de- 
nominations and a Jewish rabbi are 
conducting five-minute daily prayer serv- 
ices here for “divine assistance and 
guidance in these critical times.’ Held 
at the First Presbyterian Church, the 
services are led by Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, Baptist, Episcopal clergymen and 
a Conservative rabbi. 

HENDERSON, N. C.—No religious parade 
will be held here during the Christmas 
season, according to an announcement by 
the Vance County Ministerial Association. 
Difficulty in arranging floats was under- 
stood to be the reason for discontinuance. 


DEATHS 


Earl F. Adams, assistant general sec- 
retary and director of the Washington 
office of the National Council of Churches 
died suddenly of a heart attack Nov. 1. 


For USA-U.P. Union: 49-0 


The vote for union with the United 
Presbyterians now stands at 49-0 in the 
Presbyterian, USA, presbyteries. 

Out of 250 presbyteries, these have al- 
ready expressed themselves, while in the 
United Presbyterian groups it is not an- 
ticipated that the voting will begin until 
after January 1. 


RESIGNED 


David E. Gregory has resigned as pas- 
tor of the new Berean Baptist Church in 
W. Philadelphia, Pa., in protest against 
the refusal of its board of deacons to 
admit Negroes to membership. The 
church is affiliated with the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 


NOT TAX-EXEMPT 


Judge Jo V. Morgan, of the District 
of Columbia Tax Court, has ruled that 
the Washington Ethical Society must pay 
$671 in back taxes for two years. He 
upheld an assessor’s decision that the 
society is not a religious organization 
and, therefore, its local real estate is not 
tax exempt. He said, “Reverence for 
morality, ethics and right living is not 
religious worship.” 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


A GRAND PAST— 
A GREAT PRESENT— 
A GLORIOUS FUTURE— 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
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